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A STUDY OF WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND OF HIS 
CRITICS. A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Wellesley 
College by Alice I. Hazel tine in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 1918. 
Something may be done for William Sh ens tone. Miss 
Hazeltine's special study is timely, though the hitherto unpub- 
lished poems printed in her appendix are not likely to cause a 
literary flutter like the newly discovered manuscripts of John 
Clare. But the little best of Shenstone's poetry is too firmly 
grounded in popular memory to be neglected; his essays 
indubitably belong in the canon of the great series of "lucu- 
brations" begun by Addison; and his correspondence with 
Bolingbroke's sister and others of the Warwickshire coterie, 
though less interesting than Gray's or Walpole's letters, still 
preserves the charm of that age of men and manners. He 
should not continue to be, as Miss Hazeltine's bibliography 
too clearly shows that he has been, the exclusive property of 
anthologists, antiquarians, and dissertation-seekers. Like 
Boswell's "illustrious friend" we do not sufficiently appreciate 
Shenstone. 

A large part of Miss Hazeltine's monograph is devoted to 
showing how unfairly Dr. Johnson manhandled the innocuous 
poet in writing the biographical sketch of him for the Lives of 
the Poets. Gray and Walpole also condescended to sneer at 
Shenstone without much troubling themselves to learn the 
facts about him. But when the facts are elaborately displayed, 
one cannot readily accept Miss Hazeltine's big-sisterly defense 
of the bullied poet. It appears that Shenstone's strongminded 
contemporaries were nearer right in their estimate of the man 
than his friends Jago, Graves, and Robert Dodsley, who 
venerated him for virtues negative at best and injured his 
reputation by indiscriminate publication of his writings. If 
Thoreau was in Stevenson's word a "skulker," there is no term 
in the language to describe the abjectness of Shenstone's retire- 
ment. He early lapsed from the cultivation of his small talents 
into that graceful desuetude possible only to a generation 
nourished on Pomfret's Choice, where a little poetry, a little 
gardening, and a little giving and receiving of visits entertained 
the harmless day. Marriage he avoided from motives of pru- 
dence, though Dodsley records that one "tender impression" 
received in youth "was with difficulty surmounted." The 
improvement of his Shropshire pastures became his master 
passion, literature his diversion. Possibly because his purse 
was slender, he allowed nature to co-operate in his landscape 
gardening, instead of domineering over her in the fashion of 
his day. But there is no evidence that he would not have had 
more urns, statues, temples, "root-houses," and artificial 
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effects if he could have afforded them. In short, Dr. Johnson 
was well within the truth in insinuating that Shenstone's 
talents were not comprehensive. 

A small quantity of his poetry, nevertheless, has genuine 
merit and deserves a treatment more intelligently critical and 
less narrowly scholarly than Miss Hazeltine gives it. It is 
hardly worth while, for example, to record that a German has 
found hints of The Schoolmistress in Ovid, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Rochester, Parnell, Pope, Ramsay, Prior, Gay, ballads, 
and versions of the Psalms, and has then characterized the 
poem as "one of the earliest pioneer works in a special literary 
form, the lesser epic (Kleinepos)." Nor is it worth while to 
point out that certain lines of Shenstone anticipate this or that 
thought of Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth, or Emerson. Original- 
ity in literature consists, not in saying a thing first, but in say- 
ing it last; Shenstone's "little bench of heedless bishops" has in 
despite of dates sunk into an echo of Gray's "mute inglorious 
Milton." To consider minor poetry in relation to absolute stand- 
ards inevitably results in damage either to the poetry or to 
the standards. In the face of this dilemma Miss Hazeltine 
favors the poetry. But the embarrassing alternative might 
better have been avoided altogether. Considered in relation 
to the spirit of its age minor poetry usually gains in significance. 

From this point of view Shenstone's Schoolmistress furnishes 
a particularly apt illustration of how satirical burlesque was 
passing over into the literature of sentiment. The successive 
modifications of the poem deserve a scrutiny which, in spite 
of a hint from Isaac Disraeli, Miss Hazeltine neglects to give 
them. When it was first published in 1737, mock-epic, mock- 
romance, and mock-pastoral were in the air. Shenstone then 
spoke of it as "ludicrous poetry," and "purely to show fools 
that I am in jest" added a "ludicrous index" or synopsis of 
the poem, stressing the burlesque. The temper in which he 
conceived it was close to that which inspired his "culinary 
eclogue" entitled Colemira: 

"Ah! who can see, and seeing, not admire, 
Whene'er she sets the pot upon the fire! 
Her hands outshine the fire and redder things; 
Her eyes are blacker than the pot she brings." 

Like this mock-pastoral The Schoolmistress was to all appear- 
ances originally intended as one of the author's "levities." 
Dodsley, his publisher, was to blame for its absurd inclusion 
under the head of "moral pieces" and also for the suppression 
of the ludicrous index. But there are indications that Shen- 
stone himself ultimately joined the ranks of the "fools" who 
persisted in taking the poem seriously. The changes in later 
editions of the poem cited by Disraeli show him consistently 
working away from burlesque and in the direction of tender 
realism. A notable example is the addition of stanzas 11-15, 
which describe without a trace of ridicule the old dame's 
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herb garden and her psalmody. As Shenstone left it the poem 
is neatly balanced between whimsy and sentiment. It remained 
for Burns, who as a provincial and a rustic falsely admired 
Shenstone for his "divine Elegies," to develop the strain of 
homely sentiment with complete seriousness in The Cotter's 
Saturday Night. The Schoolmistress in poetry is like Joseph 
Andrews in fiction, a work begun as a parody but ended in 
earnest as an appeal to the sentiments. The change was 
eminently characteristic of the time, and to define Shenstone 
in relation to it is a task that still remains to be done. 

Miss Hazeltine's thesis includes a description of the manu- 
script book, now owned by Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
from which she prints fifteen new poems and a number of 
others containing new stanzas or other variants from the 
published versions. These, she says truly, "make no new 
revelation of the nature or the art of Shenstone." There 
follows a brief outline of Shenstone's life, an account of "Periods 
of Interest in Shenstone," and a long "Critical Estimate," in 
which she discusses the poet's personality, his landscape 
gardening at the Leasowes, and his writings — poems., essays, 
letters, and literary criticism gleaned from the letters. In 
the sections on Shenstone's prose, where she is not under 
obligation to retort the jeers of hostile critics, Miss Hazeltine 
shows a faculty for judicious quotation and performs a genuine 
service in calling attention to aspects of his work that should 
be better known. 

George F, Whicher 

Amherst College 

EINE WESTFlLISCHE PSALMENOBERSETZUNG aus 
der ersten Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts untersucht und her- 
ausgegeben. Akademische Abhandlung von Erik Rooth. 
Uppsala, 1919. Appelbergs Boktryckeri. CXXXIV, 
164 pp. 

This is an edition of the somewhat fragmentary psalms 
(from 15, 9 on), with twelve canticles and parts of a breviary, 
from a Wolfenbuttel codex (Aug. 58.4 in 8°). This psalm 
translation is probably the oldest reasonably complete version 
in Low German. In the long introduction Dr. Rooth treats the 
language, vocabulary, relation to possible earlier versions, the 
version as a translation, and the phonology of the text. After a 
laborious study of all possible criteria, the author is inclined 
to locate the home of the scribe in S. W. Westfalia (Sauerland), 
which is near enough to Cologne for some influence of Middle 
German (Ripuarian) literary speech to appear in the dialect. 
In the discussion of the vocabulary the author presents several 
lists to illustrate words characteristic of High German or 



